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flirty as if it had not been washed for a month. 
fle was lording it over some half-naked crea- 
tures, who were breaking stones, but who, de- 
spite his presence, ceased working as the car- 
riage approached. " There's himself" — mut- 
tered Kate. We stopped — and I shall never 
forget the appalled look of O'Brien when my 
father put his head out of the window. Cruik- 
shank should have seen it. He could not utter 
a single sentence — many of the poor men also 
recognized us — and as we nodded and spoke to 
some we recognised amongst them, shouted so 
loudly for fair joy — that the horses galloped 
on — not before, however, the triumphant .Ka- 
therine almost throwing herself out, exclaimed 
— " And Vm here Mr. O'Brien — in the same 
coach wid my lord and my lady — and now 
we'll have justice ;" at which my father was 
very angry, and I was equally delighted. It 
was worth a king's ransom to see the happiness 
of the united families of the Connor's and 
Cassidy's — the grey cat, even, purred with satis- 
faction — then such a wedding ! Only fancy- 
dear my Lord— my being bridesmaid ! dancing 
an Irish jig on an earthen floor! Ye exquisites 
an* exclusives! How would ye receive the 
Lady Helen Graves if this were known at 
Almack's? From what my father saw and 
heard, when he used his own eyes and ears for 
the purpose, he resolved to reside six months 
out of the twelve at Castle Graves. You can 
scarcely imagine how well we get on — the peo- 
ple are sometimes a little obstinate, in the mat- 
ter of smclke — and ndw and then, an odd dung- 
hill too near the door — and as they love liberty 
themselves, do not much like to confine their 
pigs. But these are only trifles. I have my 
own school, on my own plan, which I will ex- 
plain to you another time, and now will only 
tell you that it is visited by both clergyman and 
priest — and I only wish that sill our absentees 
would follow our example — and then, my dear 
god-papa, the Irish wouit> have good impul- 
ses, AND ACT UPON EIGHT PEINCrPLES. 
December, London. 



REYIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Tales of a Grandfather, being Stories from 
the History of Scotland. Third Series. 
Svols.l8mo. CadeU& Co. Edinburgh, 1830. 

We have this day to present to the notice of 
our readers, no fewer than three series of sto- 
ries for the use of young persons, taken from 
the histories of Scotland, Ireland, and Greece. 
The latter two works have bees written, 
printed, and embellished, as well as published, 
in Dublin, and reflect no inconsiderable credit 
on all the parties concerned in their production 
It was Mr. John WHson Ooker who first set the 
example of making "nice little books" for 
children, out of historical works, by the stories 
from the History of England, which he com- 
posed for the use of his adopted daughter. Sir 
Walter Scott extended and improved upon his 
plan, by composing for children of a somewhat 
larger growth of understanding, than Mr. 
Croker's book had hecn intended for. The 
present is the concluding series, from the his- 
tory of Scotland, and Sir Walter might have 
truly exclaimed in the words of him who sang 
of the commonwealth of bees, 

Mores et stadia, et ponulos et pnrfia dicam. 
In ttmui labor, at tenuis Don gloria. -.. 

It is no light praise to say, that Sir Walter 
fioott is admirably adapted for the task of in- 



structing children in the history of their coun- 
try- he is certainly the most delightful story- 
teller in the world. He seems to dwell con 
amore upon the sort of incidents likely to at- 
tract and fix the attention of the young, and 
there b a manliness and straightforward good 
sense about every thing he says, that cannot 
but serve to strengthen and enlarge the youth- 
ful mind. We incline to think that the prin- 
ciple of Sir Walter's plan, namely a simple 
adherence to facts, witltout much inference or 
commentary, might be applied with signal ad- 
vantage to historical works of a more elaborate 
description. We entertain a very slight opinion 
of what is commonly called the philosophy of 
history, and would have every reader left to 
draw his own conclusions, when made duly 
acquainted with the actions performed, and 
the position of the various actors in relation to 
society, and to each other. There is a pas- 
sage in the introduction of these volumes so 
exactly to our purpose and our taste, upon the 
subject, that we shall quote it here ■■— 

" I have avoided, particularly in this small 
publication, every attempt to prejudice your 
mind in favour of any of those speculative opi- 
nions, which have been frequently the cause 
of unsheathing the sword of civil discord. 
Some years hence, you will, I hope, study 
with accuracy the history of Scotland, with a 
view to form your own opinion which of the 
contending parties were [was] right or wrong ; 
and I hope you will then possess enough of 
judgment to perceive, that in political disputes, 
which, above all others, interest the passions, 
you are not to expect that either the one party 
or the other are to be regarded as infallible ; 
and that you will remember that each particu- 
lar action is to be judged of by its own circum- 
stances, and the motives of the actors, not 

approved or condemned in the gross, because 
it is a measure of any particular faction. The 
present is not intended to be a controversial 
work. Indeed, if disputed points should be 
stated here as subjects of discussion, there 
is no space to argue them ; and all that could 
be brought forward would be the assertion 
of the author's own opinion, for which he is 
not entitled to claim any particular deference 
from other readers, and certainly is not dis- 
posed to require it from you, or to desire that 
you should take upon his authority what should 
be the subject of your own investigation. 

" Like most men of some experience in life, 
I entertain undoubtedly my own opinions upon 
the great political questions of the present and 
of future times ; but I have no desire to im- 
press these on my juvenile readers. What I 
have presumed to offer is a general, and, it is 
hoped, not an uninteresting selection of facts, 
which may at a future time form a secure 
foundation for political sentiments." 

There is a quiet graphic humour about the 
description of the caption of the ' -guid town' 
of Edinburgh, by prince Charles Edward in 
1745, which pleased us much, and will, we 
think, amuse our readers : 

" The sound of the fire-bell was appointed 
as the signal for the volunteers to muster in 
the Lawnmarket. In the meantime, orders 
were sent to Hamilton's dragoons to march 
through the city on their way to Corstorphine. 
The parade and display of these disciplined 
troops would, it was thought, add spirit to 
the raw soldiers. 

" The following day was Sunday, the I5th 
of September. The fire-hell, as ominous and 



ill-chosen signal, tolled for the assembling the 
volunteers, and so alarming a sound, during 
the tone of divine service, dispersed those as- 
sembled for worship, and brought out a large 
crowd of the inhabitants to the street. The 
dragoon regiment appeared, equipped for bat- 
tle. They huzza'd and clashed their swords at 
sight of the volunteers, their companions in 
peril, of which neither party were destined 
that day to see much. But other sounds ex- 
pelled these warlike greetings from the ears of 
the civic soldiers. The relatives of the volun- 
teers crowded around them, weeping, protest- 
ing, and conjuring them not to expose lives so 
invaluable to their families to the broadswords 
of the savage Highlanders. There is nothing 
of which men, in general, are more easily per- 
suaded, than of the extreme value of their own 
lives ; nor are they apt to estimate them more 
lightly, when they see they are highly prized 
by others. A sudden change of opinion took 
place among the body. In some companies, 
the men said that their officers would not lead 
them on; in others, the officers said that the 
privates would not follow them. An attempt 
to march the corps towards the West Port, 
which was their destined route for the field of 
battle, failed. The regiment moved, indeed, 
but the files grew gradually thinner and thin- 
ner as theymarched down the Bow and through 
the Grassmarket, and not above forty-five 
reached the West Port. A hundred more 
were collected with some difficulty, but it 
seems to have been under a tacit condition, 
that the march to Corstorphine should be 
abandoned; for out of the city not one of them 
issued. The volunteers were led back to their 
alarm post, and dismissed for the evening, when 
a few of the most zealous left the town, the 
defence of which began no longer to be ex- 
pected, and sought other fields in which to ex- 
ercise their valour. 

" In the meantime, their less warlike com- 
panions were doomed to hear of the near ap- 
proach of the Highland clans. On the morn- 
ing of Monday, a person named Alves, who 
pretended to have approached the rebel army 
by accident, but who was, perhaps, in reality, 
a favourer of their cause, brought word that 
he had seen the Duke of Perth, to whom he 
was personally known, and had received a mes- 
sage to the citizens of Edinburgh, informing 
them, that if they opened their gates, the town 
should be favourably treated, but if they at- 
tempted resistance, they might lay their account 
with military execution : "and he concluded," 
said Alves, "by addressing a young man by 
the title of Royal Highness, and desiring to 
know if such was not his pleasure:" This 
message, which was publicly delivered, struck 
additional terror into the inhabitants, who pe- 
titioned the provost to call a general meeting 
of the citizens, the only purpose of which 
must have increased the confusion in their 
councils. Provost Stewart refused to convoke 
such a meeting. The town was still covered 
by two regiments of dragoons. Colonel Gar- 
diner, celebrated for his private worth, his 
bravery, and his devotional character was now 
in command of Hamilton's regiment, as well 
as his own, when he was suddenly superseded 
by General Fowkes, who had been sent from 
London by sea, and arrived on the night of the 
15th of ■ September. 

" Early the next morning, the new general 
drew up the dragoons near the north end of 
the Colt Bridge, which crosses the Water of 
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Leith, about two miles from Corstorphine, 
from which last village the Highlanders were 
now advancing. On their van coming in sight 
of the regulars, a few of the mounted gentle- 
men who had joined the insurgent* were dis- 
patched to reconnoitre. As this party rode up, 
and fired their pistols at the dragoons, after the 
usual manner of skirmishers, a humiliating 
spectacle ensued. The soldiers, without re- 
turning a shot, fell into such disorder, that 
their officers were compelled to move them 
from the ground, with the purpose of restor- 
ing their ranks. But no sooner did the two 
regiments find themselves in retreat, than it 
became impossible to halt or form them. Their 
panic increased their speed from a trot to a 
gallop, and the farther they got even from the 
very appearance of danger, the more excessive 
eeemtd to be their panic Galloping in the 
greatest confusion round the base of the Castle, 
by what were called the Lang Dykes, they 
pursued their disorderly course along the fields 
where the New Town is now built, in full 
view of the city and its inhabitants, whose 
fears were reasonably enough raised to extre- 
mity, at seeing the shameful flight of the re- 
gular soldiers, whose business it was to fight— 
a poor example to those who were only to take 
up the deadly trade as amateurs. Even at 
Leith, to which, as they had last encamped 
there, they returned by a kind of instinct, 
those recreant horsemen could only be halted 
for a few minutes. Ere their minds had re- 
covered from their perturbation, some one 
raised a cry that the Highlanders were at 
hand j and the retreat was renewed. They 
halted a second time near Prestonpans, but, re- 
ceiving a third alarm from one of their own 
men falling into a waste coal-pit, the race was 
again resumed in the darkness of the night, 
and the dragoons only stopped at Dunbar, 
North Berwick, and other towns on the coast ; 
none of them, at the same time, able to ren- 
der a reason why they fled, or to tell by whom 
they were pursued. 

" In Edinburgh the citizens were driven to 
a kind of desperation of terror. Crowds ga- 
thered on the streets and surrounded the pro- 
vost, entreating him to give up all thoughts of 
defending the town, which would have been in- 
deed an impossibility after the scandalous re- 
treat of the dragoons. Whatever the provost 
might think of the condition of the city, he 
maintained a good countenance ; and convok- 
ing a meeting of the magistracy, sent for the 
Justice- Clerk, the Lord Advocate, and Solici- 
tor-General, to come and partake their coun- 
cils. But these functionaries had wisely left 
the city when the danger of its falling into the 
hands of the rebels became so very imminent. 
In the meantime, other citizens, uninvited, in- 
truded themselves into the place where the 
council was held, which speedily assumed the 
appearance of a disorderly crowd, most part of 
whom were clamorous for surrender. Many 
of the loudest were Jacobites, who took that 
mode of serving the Prince's cause. 

" While the council was in this state of con- 
fusion, a letter, subscribed Charles Stewart, 
P. R., was handed into the meeting, but the 
provost would not permit it to be opened, 
which gave rise to a furious debate. The vo- 
lunteers, in the meantime, were drawn up on 
the street, amid the same clamour and conster- 
nation which filled the council. They received 
no orders from the provost, nor from any one 
else. At this Juncture, a man, who was never 



discovered, mounted on a grey horse, rode along 
the front of their line, calling out, to the 
great augmentation of the general alarm, that 
the Highlanders were just at hand, and were 
sixteen thousand strong ! The unlucky volun- 
teers, disheartened, and in a great measure de- 
serted, resolved at length to disembody them- 
selves, and to return their arms to the King's 
magazine in the Castle. The muskets were 
received there accordingly, and the volunteers 
might be considered as disbanded as well as dis- 
armed. If some wept at parting with their 
arms, we believe the greater part were glad to 
be fairly rid of the encumbrance. 

" In the interim the letter with the alarming 
signature was at length read in the council, and 
was found to contain a summons to surrender 
the city, under a promise of safety to the im- 
munities of the corporation, and the property 
of individuals. The conclusion declared, that 
the Prince would not be responsible for the 
consequences if he were reduced to enter the 
city by force, and that such of the inhabitants 
as he found in arms against him must not ex- 
pect to be treated as prisoners of war. 

" The perusal of this letter increased the cry 
against resistance, which, indeed, the flight of 
the dragoons, and dispersion of the volunteers, 
rendered altogether impossible, the armed force 
being reduced to the City-guard, and a few re- 
cruits of the newly-raised Edinburgh regiment. 
It was at length agreed on, by general consent, 
to send a deputation of the council to wait on 
the young Prince at Gray's Mill, within two miles 
of the city ; they were instructed to require a sus- 
pension of hostilities until they should have 
time to deliberate on the letter which bad been 
forwarded to them. 

" The deputation had not long set forth on 
its destination, when one of those turns of for- 
tune which so unexpectedly threaten to de- 
range the most profound calculations of human 
prudence, induced many of the citizens to wish 
that the step of communicating with the rebels 
had been delayed. Intelligence arrived, ac- 
quainting the magistrates and council, that Sir 
John Cope's army had arrived in the trans- 
ports from Aberdeen, and that the fleet was 
seen off Dunbar, where the general intended 
to land his troops, and move instantly to the 
relief of Edinburgh. A messenger was sent 
to re-call the deputation, but he proved unable 
to overtake them. General Guest was re- 
sorted to with various proposals. He was 
asked to recall the dragoons; but replied, he 
considered it better for the service that they 
should join General Cope. The more zealous 
citizens then requested a new issue of arms to 
the volunteers; but General Guest seems to 
have been unwilling to place them again in ir- 
resolute hands; he said the magistrates might 
arm those whom they could trust from the 
city's magazine. Still, as it appeared that a 
day's time gained might save the city, there 
were proposals to resume the purpose of de- 
fence, at least for the time which Cope's march 
from Dunbar was likely to occupy. It was 
therefore proposed to beat to arms, ring the 
fire-bell, and re-assemble the volunteers, 
schemes which were abandoned as soon as 
moved, for it was remembered that the depu- 
tation of the magistrates and councillors were 
in the power of the Highlandmen, who, on 
the sound of an alarm in the town, were likely 
enough to -hang them without ceremony." 

Finally, a party of the Camerons, under 
their leader, Lochiel, being dispatehed by the 



Chevalier to make an attack on the town, se- 
cured an entrance during the night, by the 
gate which was opened to let out a hackney- 
coach returning to the Canongate, after having 
safely deposited the deputies in the city, and so 
the town was taken. The third volume is full 
of interest; we shall, if possible, return to 
' prince Charlie,' and the consequences of the 
45, were it only for the sake of the close bear- 
ing of this part of the work upon the novel of 
Waverley. 



Tne Stories from the History of /re&moV-By 
J. J. M'Gregor, author of a History of the 
French Revolution. Second series, con- 
taining the Memorabilia of Ireland under 
the Tudors. 18mo. Dublin, W. Curry, juo. 
and Co. 1830. 

This volume embraces the 1 eventful reigns of 
the Tudors, from 1483, to 1602. It is a so- 
ber epitome of the history of the period, rather 
than a series of stories, nor do we think Mr. 
M'Gregor has kept in view, so closely as he 
might have done, his professed intention of 
selecting the more striking and prominent 
parts of the narrative, and passing somewhat 
more cursorily over the connecting links. We 
might complain too that he relates the most 
atrocious acts without appearing in the least 
to kindle into indignation, and passes over 
moving accidents and heart-rending events, 
without ever melting into pathos. The ab- 
sence of enthusiasm we can willingly forgive, 
but a little more of spirit, and expression of 
natural feeling, would not have been amiss. 
Perhaps, however, we do him the injustice of 
unconsciously referring his work to the high 
standard of Sir Walter Scott's Tales of a 
Grandfather, upon which the stories from the 
history of Ireland are avowedly modelled. The 
true history of Ireland, especially its ancient 
history, is a work yet to be written. The ig- 
norance and error which prevail on this subject 
among the mass of even generally well informed 
Irishmen, are truly deplorable. We trust we 
shall ere long do much to disabuse, and to in- 
form the public mind on this important topic* 
and in the meanwhile we may congratulate our 
readers on the very gratifying circumstance, 
that the particular attention of a ripe scholar, 
and profound antiquary has been earnestly de- 
voted to this subject, through the instrumenta- 
lity of the Royal Irish Academy, of which he- 
is a distinguished member, and as the results of 
bis laborious and accurate research are in the 
course of publication, we shall soon we trust 
have legitimate occasion to recur to the ques- 
tion of Irish antiquities, which we hope to 
render as surprising and instructive to our 
readers, as it has proved interesting to our- 
selves. To this sort of information Mr. 
M'Gregor's stories of course make no preten- 
sion, but we have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing the book as a diligent and faithful compi- 
lation, highly useful and effectual for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. We shall select 
as a fair specimen of the manner in which the- 
book is written, an interesting passage in the 
life of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, son of the 
Earl of Kildare, who bearded Cardinal Wolsey 
before the English council, and grandson of 
him who proclaimed Lambert Simnel, Kiuu in 
Ireland, but afterwards won the favor of Hen- 
ry VIL by his frank and manly bearing, and 
who excused himself for having set fire to the 
cathedral of Oashel, on the singular plea, that 



